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Dedication 


This book is dedicated to Vietnam Veterans, living and dead, 
whose sacrifices in that unpopular war made it possible for the 
troops of DESERT SHIELD/DESERT STORM to receive the sup- 
port from their country that they so richly deserved and to the men 
and women of DESERT SHIELD/DESERT STORM who fought 
for freedom in a distant land. 


In Memory 


To the memory of Frank Justice who touched all with whom he 
came in contact, through his honesty, friendship, courage, concern 
and dedication to principles. Each of us who knew him is better for it 
and his passing has left the world a lesser place. 
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Author’s Note 


Asin any attempt to write about such a campaign so soon after its 
completion, there is little in the way of concrete material, which for- 
ces the writer to draw conclusions which may later prove to be false. 
The reader is asked to accept this as he or she reads through the 
book. 


Ground War — 
DESERT STORM 


Background 


The Middle East is, without a doubt, one of the most violent trou- 
ble spots in the world today. Although the focus of attention was 
usually directed toward Israel and its Arab neighbors, the Persian 
Gulf was, in some respect, far more dangerous. 

During most of the 1980s, two countries in the region, Iran and 
Iraq, fought a bloody eight-year war. This war was started by Iraq’s 


(Overleaf) A knocked out Iraqi T55 near Bashara at the end of the five 
day ground war. The Iraqi armor force in Kuwait and southern Iraq was 
destroyed by a combination of air and armor action with extremely low 
Allied casualties. In the ground war the US lost less than six tanks while 
Iraq lost thousands of tanks and armored vehicles. (USAF via Cole) 
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leader, Saddam Hussein, who wanted to take advantage of the internal 
strife which rocked Iran following the fall of the Shah. After some 
initial successes, the Iraqi Army was stopped by fanatical Iranian 
resistance. Later, the front stabilized and a bloody war of attrition 
began, with each side suffering massive casualties until a cease-fire 
finally ended the fighting. 

The war left Irag, despite massive outside financial aid, with a 
shattered economy and deeply in debt. In the Spring of 1990, Hussein 
began planning to take neighboring Kuwait. Claiming that Kuwait 
was taking more oil than allowed from the Rumaila Fields, which 
ran between both countries, Saddam began making military threats 
during July. Other demands included forgiving the war loan Kuwait 
had given Iraq during the Iran/Iraq war, the ceding of two islands 
which blocked Iraqi access to the Persian Gulf and reparations for 
excess oil taken from the Rumaila Fields. Negotiations between the 
two countries quickly broke down, since Kuwait felt Iraqi demands 
were unreasonable. 


Invasion 


Despite the warning signs, little was done, or could be done 
before Iraqi forces moved into Kuwait. By 1 August the CIA was pre- 
dicting that invasion was imminent and, armed with this informa- 
tion, Secretary of State James Baker met with the Russian Foreign 
Minister in the hopes that the Russians might exert some influence 
on Hussein. Unfortunately, Hussein would not listen, and Iraqi forces 
moved into Kuwait during the early hours of 2 August. 

Spearheaded by the elite Republican Guard, over 120,000 troops 
backed by thousands of tanks, APCs and artillery, crossed the Iraq- 
Kuwait border near Safwan. Pushing south they encountered little 
resistance until they reached Kuwait City near dawn. With massive 
air support overhead, the ground force, in conjunction with a heli- 
copter assault, began to attack the city. Moving swiftly these forces 
moved street to street toward the key military and civilian positions 
in the capital. Elements of the Kuwaiti 35th Armored Brigade gave a 
good account of themselves before retreating to Saudi Arabia. At the 
Hasman Palace, elite Kuwaiti troops held out for almost two hours 
before being overrun by Iraqi troops; however, the Emir and most of 
the Kuwaiti royal family were able to escape to Saudi Arabia. 


Reaction 


World reaction to the Iraqi invasion was immediate and forceful. 
The majority of the United Nations condemned Hussein's naked 
aggression, and the United States pushed for economic, political 
and military measures to counter Iraq and forestall further moves in 
theregion. Within days American naval, air and ground units began 
to deploy to the Gulf region. Within a week ofthe Iraqi invasion, U.S. 
aircraft and ground troops from the 82nd Airborne Division were in 
Saudi Arabia. As Hussein continued to tighten his grip on Kuwait, 
additional units are alerted for deployment. 

By mid-August, elements of the 24th Mechanized Division and 
two Egyptian armored/mechanized divisions were enroute to Saudi 
Arabia. Elements of a U. S. Marine Expeditionary Brigade (MEB) 


also began landing in Saudi Arabia with heavy armor and artillery 
to reinforce the M551 Sheridan AARVs of the 82nd Airborne. For- 
tunately for the lightly equipped airborne forces and Marines, 

Hussein did not press his advantage and drive into Saudi Arabia. As 
each day went by, the allied buildup gained momentum, and by the 
end of August, heavy armor from the 24th Mechanized had arrived. 

Throughout the Fall, various economic and political strategies 
were tried by the allied coalition, working under the United Nations. 
Saddam Hussein, rather than showing any signs of pulling out, 
became increasingly belligerent. In response, President Bush an- 
nounced that additional American forces would be sent to the Gulf. 
These forces included several of the premier American armor and 
mechanized units from Europe, whose equipment included the new 
MIAI Abrams, which was superior to earlier M1s deployed with the 
24th Mechanized Division. 

As the year drew to a close, the situation remained critical. 
Although economic sanctions had taken their toll on the Iraqi 
economy, Hussein showed no inclination to withdraw from Kuwait. 
In fact, if anything, his public stance became more bombastic, and 
he moved additional forces and equipment into Kuwait. A United 
Nations vote on 29 November gave Hussein until 15 January to pull 
out of Kuwait, after which time the use of force was authorized. 

As 15 January drew closer, there was a flurry of last-minute 
activity by Iraq to open negotiations with the United States. After 
much procrastination, talks opened in Geneva, but the Iraqi delega- 
tion offered nothing new and the session was over fairly quickly. 
Within three days, on 12 January, the U.S. Congress authorized Pre- 
sident Bush to use American forces to implementthe UN resolution. 
As the deadline approached for the Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, 
the world waited to see what would happen. 


War 


At 6:35 PM (EST) on 16 January millions of Americans heard 
ABC and CNN news correspondents report that there were "flashes 
in the sky" over Baghdad. This news heralded the outbreak of hos- 
tilities with Iraq. Allied forces, using the latest weapons, including 
cruise missiles, "Smart" bombs and F-117 Stealth fighters, carried 
out thousands of sorties in the opening hours of the war. Iraqi air- 
fields, radar sites, communications facilities, command centers and 
other strategic targets were hit in the most massive aerial assault in 
history. Code named Operation DESERT STORM, this massive air 
attack was designed to cripple Hussein's war machine. 

Initially, the aerial assaults focused on the Iraqi rear area infra- 
structure, with only limited strikes being made against entrenched 
forces in Kuwait and the elite Republican Guard. Gradually, how- 
ever, these formations and their lines of communication became the 
main targets as the air war shifted to a tactical phase. These attacks 
were intended to isolate the major Iraqi ground units from their supply 
points and inflict as much damage as possible on men and material 
in preparation for the upcoming coalition ground offensive. 

Some officials fervently hoped that the aerial offensive would be 
enough to force Hussein to pull out of Kuwait or destroy the Iraqi 
Army, but the ground troops realized that in the end, while airpower 
could make their job of rooting out the entrenched enemy easier, 
they would still have to go in. 


Opening Moves 


From the beginning of the war, the Iraqi High Command (Sad- 
dam Hussein) was denied any meaningful information on the de- 
ployment and strength of allied ground units. Without aerial re- 
connaissance, the Iraqis had to rely on ground patrols for informa- 
tion, with little or no success. Additionally, constant allied artillery 
fire and a growing sense of frustration at being unable to strike back 
forced Hussein to ordering a number of probing attacks against the 
eastern sector of the coalition line. 
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At the end of January, southwest of Wafra, an Iraqi tank and 
infantry column tried to dislodge U.S. Marines from high ground 
overlooking Kuwait. These forces were repulsed with heavy cas- 
ualties. Shortly after this force was repulsed, a second column tried 
to turn the Marines western flank. Again, these were repulsed by 
ground forces, air strikes and artillery fire, with substantial losses. 
Unfortunately, a dozen Marines were killed when their LAV-25 was 
hit in error by Maverick air-to-ground missiles. 

Further east, near the coastal town of Khafji, an Iraqi tank/ 
infantry force brushed aside a lightly held roadblock and captured 
the town which had been evacuated early in the war. To the west of 
Khafji, another Iraqi column, with tank turrets reversed (a sign of 
surrender) were able to push into positions held by Saudi and Qatari 
troops before their true intentions were realized. Heavy fighting 
erupted, with the allied troops eventually getting the upper hand 
after a four-hour battle. 

. While this column was being turned back, the Iraqis in Khafji 
consolidated their hold, throwing back a hastily launched counter- 
attack by Saudi forces who did not know the size of the enemy force. 
With reinforcements, Khafji was eventually cleared. The Iraqis lost 


some 500 troops and over a battalion of tanks, APCs and armored 
cars. 


The Five-Day Blitzkrieg 


Using airpower to isolate and decimate the Iraqi Army, GEN 
Schwarzkopf planned a multi-pronged offensive to drive the enemy 
out of Kuwait. During the fourth week of January, Marine and Army 
units launched a series of probes against Iraqi forces in eastern 
Kuwait. Encouraged by the results, GEN Schwarzkopflaunched his 
main assault on 24 February. Two Marine divisions, with army 
elements and Arab forces, drove through the Iraqi lines toward 
Kuwait, giving the impression that this was the main assault. 

While this was going on, American and French forces staged an 
air and ground assault at the extreme western edge of the Iraqi line to 
turn their flank. This was followed later in the day by an attack by 
American and British armor and mechanized units toward elements 
of the Republican Guard northwest of Kuwait. 

Results of the initial attacks were unbelievable. Although some 
Iraqi units resisted, many more either surrendered or withdrew in 
confusion. For the next two days, coalition forces kept the enemy on 
the run. In the east, Marine, Army and Arab units drove toward 
Kuwait City, grinding up any Iraqi units which stood in their way. 

In the west, French units provided flank protection for the 24th 
Mechanized Division, which secured the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
severing the only escape route for Hussein’s army. At the same time, 
the U.S. VII Corps, with supporting U.S. and British units, attacked 
the elite Republican Guard formations. These units destroyed the 
Iraqi forces, using their superior thermal range-finding equipment 
and longer ranged guns to destroy Iraqi armor before they could use 
their own weapons. 

Air attacks on retreating Iraqi columns caused tremendous de- 
vastation, while ground units mopped up scattered resistance. By 
the beginning of March, all effective Iraqi resistance had ceased and 
allied forces began disarming surrendering Iraqi soldiers, providing 
rations for them and destroying or removing as much captured 
material as possible. 

Work also began on a permanent cease-fire and the return of 
prisoners of war. Since the cessation of hostilities, there have been a 
few minor aerial skirmishes between the opposing sides, along with 
serious internal strife between loyal Hussein forces and Kurdish 
and Shi'ite factions. In early April, despite protests that the terms 
were unfair, Iraqi agreed to the U.N. resolutions — ending the 
war. 
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Within a few days of the Iraqi invasion, American forces began to arrive 
in Saudi Arabia by means of a massive airlift. Troops of the 82nd Air- 
borne Division load an AH-64 Apache onto an Air Force Reserve C-5A. 
Until the arrival of heavy American armor, the Apache would have been 
one of the main weapons against any Iraqi push into Saudi Arabia. (USA 
via Bishop) 


Another of the anti-tank weapons deployed with the 82nd were TOW 
armed HMMWVs. These HMMWVsare in a convoy preparing to move up 
to the border area. The haste with which they were deployed did not 
allow the 82nd to change the camouflage on their vehicles. The boxes 
on the rear of the vehicles contain extra TOW rounds. (USA via Bishop) 


The only armored vehicle capable of deployment with the 82nd was the 
M551 Sheridan, a lightly armored vehicle mounting a 152mm cannon/ 
missile launcher. Though able to destroy any Iraqi tank, there were only 
some forty deployed. Had the Iraqis invaded, the Sheridan’s light armor 
and limited numbers would have not seriously hindered Iraqi armor. 
(USA via Green) 


Additional support for the airborne troops was provided by the M102 
105mm howitzer which was light enough to be transported by helicop- 
ter. First used in Vietnam, the artillery piece had a range of 11,000 
meters and was very accurate. Due to the high temperatures in the 
desert, the troops needed to drink at least six liter bottles of water like 
the one this solider is consuming, in order to avoid possible heat pros- 
tration. (USA via Bishop) 


Motorcycles saw some use, primarily by dispatch riders 

between outlying units. These men often drove for hours 
One of the more unusual vehicles which was sent the region was this in the lonely desert between positions and had to be par- 
dune buggy, all terrain type vehicle which was used for a variety of utility ticularly alert. An accident could spell sudden death or a 
jobs. Of interest is the arrangement for carrying individual weapons lingering one if they survived a crash but were not located 
which allows the driver to concentrate on the terrain. (USAF via Cole) quickly under the hot desert sun. (USAF via Cole) 
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| American troops quickly fanned out into the desert to “draw a line in the 
i sand." During this early stage of the deployment, the U.S. and its allies 

were at a decided disadvantage on the ground. Had Hussein pushed 
i forward with his army, it would have been extremely difficult to stop 
| them. (USAF via Cole) 


A unit of Saudi 155mm guns has pulled into a defensive position near the 
Kuwaiti border. The initial function of the Saudi Army was to serve as a 
trip force in case the Iraqi Army decided to push south from its positions 
in Kuwait. Had this occurred, air power would have played a major role 
since there were not enough ground forces to stand against massed 
Iraqi tank and infantry formations. (USAF via Cole) 


The desert presented many different sights for American soldiers, and 
the camel was one which fascinated most of them. Of course, the 
camels probably wondered about all the noise, people and confusion. 
(USAF via Cole) 


This UH-60 moves an M102 howitzer to a new location. Thanks to the 
helicopters, units could literally move hundreds of miles at a moments 
notice and strike the enemy unexpectedly at almost any point within the 
unit’s area of responsibility. (USAF via Cole) 


For many American troops, this was their first experience in a desert 
environment, and the intense heat was extremely hard to adjust to. 
These men from the 101st Airborne Division take advantage of some 
shade while they communicate with their command post. (USAF via 
Cole) 


The helicopters which supported the airborne forces gave them exten- 
sive mobility, which would later prove to be an important factor in the 
ground campaign. These troops await the arrival of a flight of UH-60 
Blackhawks. Despite previous deployments under desert conditions 
the Blackhawks experienced problems with fine sand (the consistency, 
at times, of talcum powder) which played havoc with avionics, engines 
and rotors. (USAF via Cole) 


tion at Nariya. The lightly armed paratroopers would have been hard- 
pressed to hold out against a sustained Iraqi ground assault without 
heavy armor support. As a result, one of the first things requested by 
GEN Norman Schwarzkopf, was heavy armor to back up the M551 


Sheridans of the 82nd. (USAF via Cole) 
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Thecrew of this M551 Sheridan has camouflaged their vehicle with mud 
to cover the European camouflage until they had time to repaint it with 
Desert colors. The M551 was well liked by the troops in the 82nd Air- 
borne, the only unit still equipped with the vehicle (aside from training 
units at the National Training Center). (USA via Bishop) 


Due to extensive desert training in the post-Vietnam years, the Army 
had some experience and know-how regarding desert conditions. This 
soldier wears desert-style fatigues with a Sand and Tan pattern high- 
lighted by Black and White specks. Unfortunately the dark web gear 
stood out against the light colored desert terrain as did the dark equip- 
ment and boots. (USA via Bishop) 


Besides front line troops, security forces were deployed to protect US 
aircraft at the various air bases used by American and allied aircraft. An 
interesting aspect of the buildup was the large number of female per- 
sonnel who were sent to the Gulf even though they were restricted by 
law from being sent into a combat zone. In modern warfare the combat 
zone may extend to the rear and a number of women were killed during 
a SCUD attack. (USA via Green) 


To back up the Army troops, Marines were sent ashore from units in the 
Persian Gulf with armor and air support. With the arrival of these 
M60A1s the American ground contingent received a substantial in- 
crease in firepower. While the M60s were an old design, they were cap- 
able of handling Iraqi Armor, including the T72. The M60s in the back- 
ground are fitted with reactive armor for additional protection against 
hand-held anti-tank weapons. (USA via Cole) 


A large amount of equipment had been prepositioned in the Persian 
Gulf for the Marines at the island of Diego Garcia or in ships stationed 
off-shore. This allowed the Marines to quickly move men into the area to 
join up with equipment. This AAVP-7A1 comes ashore from a landing 
craft during the early stages of the crisis. The vehicle is equipped with a 
turret mounting both a .50 caliber machine gun and a 40MM grenade a c 
launcher. (USAF via Cole) z — RA 


The marines deployed a number of M198 towed 155mm guns which had 
a range of 24 kilometers. Towed guns have an inherent weakness over 
self-propelled guns in that the crews, guns and their ammunition are 
susceptible to counter-battery fire and air attacks. The more mobile 
self-propelled guns can easily move, a luxury towed artillery does not 
have. (USAF via Cole) 


One of the fears was that the Iraqis would use either chemical or biologi- ^ U.S. forces were trained in the use of protective clothing, but the time a 
cal weapons against coalition forces. Even such asimplethingastaking ^ soldier would be able to operate while dressed in the gear, in the 
a drink of water required special fittings if an area was contaminated by extreme heat of the region, was measured in hours. (USA via Bishop) 
chemical weapons. Fortunately, Saddam Hussein never used such 

weapons (for a number of reasons). (USA via Bishop) 


Living conditions for the front-line troops were very spartan, normally 
consisting of tents and primitive sanitation facilities. The closer soldiers 
got to the rear area, the better the conditions became. At permanent 
facilities, such asair bases, troops even hadair-conditioned barracks to 
live in. Attempts were made to rotate the front-line troops to rear areas, 
to help keep up morale and to cut down on health problems. (USA 
via Bishop) 


ment. The crude camouflage worked out reasonably well in breaking up 
the overall dark camouflage pattern in which the vehicles were painted 
when they first arrived. (USA via Bishop) 


Relief from the heat and sun was rare, and this paratrooper takes advan- 
tage of it while he drinks a Pepsi and eats his lunch during a break in a 
patrol around a rear-area facility. One of the taboos U.S. forces faced in 
Saudi Arabia was that the drinking of alcoholic beverages was forbid- 
den by the Koran. (USA via Bishop) 


The crew of this HMMWV has fixed a large American flag to the antenna 
of their vehicle. Early in the buildup, the flying of the American flag was 
discouraged in case it offended the Saudis. It was later found that this 
concern was more a product of civilian and military bureaucrats than 
any real complaint from the Saudi government. (USA via Bishop) 


Paratroopers return from a patrol past a group of HMMWVs and other 
vehicles. The dark color schemes on the vehicles stand out prominently 
against the light sand as does the dark web gear and packs on the 
soldiers, making it quite easy to spot them. (USA via Green) 
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While the 82nd Airborne was being rushed over to the Persian Gulf, 
plans were put in motion to send other units from the XVIII Airborne 
Corps. Final checks were made prior to loading these M1 Abrams and 
M2 Bradleys onto ships for the long voyage to Saudi Arabia. The Black 
markings are the unit designation and vehicle position within the unit. 
(USAF via Bishop) 


Once all preparations were completed, loading began. An M1 moves 
onto the loading ramp of a Sealift Command transport. Such ships were 
specially designed to facilitate fast turnaround of cargo at their destina- 
tion. (USAF via Bishop) 


Within a few weeks of the Iraqi invasion elements of the 24th were on 
their way to the Gulf on ships such as the USS BELLATRIX (AKR-288). 
This ship and others of its class were acquired during 1981-1982 from 
civilian service and extensively modified for use in the rapid deploy- 
ment of men and material. (USAF via Bishop) 
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(Above) During late August and early September elements of the 24th 
Infantry Division (Mechanized) and the 197th Infantry Brigade (Mech- 
anized) began to arrive in Saudi Arabia. These were the first major 
armored units to reinforce the airborne and marine forces already in 
place. Their main battle tank was the M1 Abrams. (USA via Bishop) 


In their rush to get the vehicles into position, both military and commer- 
cial trailers were used to speed up the process. This M577 has just been 
placed on a civilian trailer for movement into the desert. The 24th was 
able to paint their vehicles in desert camouflage before they deployed. 
(USA via Bishop) 


(Below) The stablemate of the M1 was the M2/M3 Bradley IFV/CFV, 
which are visually almost identical. This M2 Infantry Fighting Vehicle is 
equipped with a 25mm cannon and TOW anti-tank missiles. The 24th 
was nicknamed the Victory Division due to World War Two action and 
was home based at Fort Stewart, Georgia. (USAF via Bishop) 
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To cut down on wear and tear on the vehicles, they were moved to their 
operationalareas on trailers. These tankers load their M1s on trailers for 
the upcoming journey into the desert. (USA via Bishop) 


Abrams and Bradleys of the 24th Infantry Division parked in the desert 
after being moved by convoy from their port of disembarkation. The 
crews sort out the large amount of equipment which they have brought 
with them, in order to be ready to move out as quickly as possible 
should the need arise. (USA via Bishop) 
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Iraqi military moves in the area. As such, they were basically in a defen- 
sive posture. These troops prepare an M21 anti-tank mine for burial 
near a beach defensive position. Although mines can be very effective 
in slowing down and channeling an armor thrust, the desert wind can 
often cover them over with too much sand, or expose them so troops 
and vehicles can avoid them. (USA via Bishop) 


This Abrams carries the name ALF on the gun barrel. U.S. tankers quic- 
kly acclimated themselves to desert conditions, no doubt helped by 
their training at the National Training Center (NTC) at Fort Irwin, Califor- 
nia. At the NTC they received some of the hardest and most realistic 
training in conditions much like this. (USA via Bishop) 
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In the vast open reaches of the desert, camouflage becomes very 
important since there is little cover or vegetation except around an oc- 
casional oasis. While at this distance, the vehicle under the camouflage 
netting is obvious; further away or from a high-speed aircraft this Bradley 
would be much more difficult to spot. (USAF via Bishop) 


Toa pilotin a high-speed jet or helicopter, this camouflaged gun emplace- 
ment might appear to be just a small sand dune (although the wheel 
. marks in the sand would be a dead giveaway to the position). Add- 
itionally, the netting also provides a degree of shade to the gun crew, a 
rare commodity in the scorching desert, where the average tempera- 
ture during the hot season is upwards of 130? F. (USA via Bishop) 


An M1 from the 24th Infantry Division patrols in the desert near the 
Kuwait border. Such patrols worked out any problems which were dis- 
covered and helped the troops feel more at ease in the hot, desert 
terrain. They also helped ensure that any Iraqi attack would not catch 
coalition forces by surprise. (USA via Bishop) 
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The Army was not the only service involved in the deployment of forces 
tothe Gulf. Alarge part of the Marine Corps strength was rushed over to 
the region to bolster the Marine forces afloat and ashore. The USS 
Nassau (LHA-4) prepares to deploy with Marine Hueys, Cobras, and 
Harriers. The ever present threat of a Marine landing was to be a constant 


problem for Iraqi commanders. (USMC via Bishop) 


Marine HUMMWVs are loaded onto an amphibious assault ship for 
transport to the Persian Gulf, still in their European camouflage scheme. 
Eventually the American deployment became so great that had another 
crisis occurred somewhere else, American forces would have been 
hard-pressed to provide a serious military response to it. (USMC via 
Bishop) 


Besides armor, the Marines also brought the LAV-25 series of vehicles 
which filled a number of functions including reconnaissance, anti-tank 
defense, communications and logistics. These vehicles had made such 
an impression on the airborne forces that a number were borrowed for 
use by the 82nd. These Marines have “borrowed” a hand to help hold 
the flag! (USAF via Cole) 


Backed up by their own air support, the Marine forces which deployed 
to Saudi Arabia or those that remained afloat on amphibious assault 
ships in the Gulf were a strong potential fighting force. Marine tanks, 
such as these M60A1s, were an important part of the early effort to deter 
the Iraqis from pushing into Saudi Arabia. These same tanks would later 


play an important part in the actual ground war. (USAF via Cole) 


Some of the Marine M60s carried special reactive armor to provide 
additional protection against shaped-charged warheads. Each block 
explodes when hit by such a weapon and dissipates the force of the 
charge so that it does not penetrate the tank’s armor. Reactive armor 
was first used in combat by the Israelis, who have fitted most of their 
AFVs with this armor. (USAF via Cole) 


Marine amphibious forces were equipped with the LVPT-7, which was 
upgunned and redesignated the AAVP-7 during the late 1980s. These 
amphibious vehicles provided the marines with the ability to storm a 
hostile beach and move inland with armored support. The constant 
threat that the Americans would stage an amphibious assault along the 
Kuwaiti coastline was a serious concern for the Iraqi high command and 
they went to extraordinary efforts to prevent such an assault. (USAF 
via Cole) 
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Concern over the possibility of air attacks by the Iraqi Air Force against 
forward positions and units prompted the deployment of a number of 
anti-aircraft systems to counter the threat. Towed 20mm Vulcan can- 
nons were sent initially to provide some degree of protection, even 
though the system is old and not particularly effective against high 
speed jets. Its high rate of fire, however, is very effective against heli- 
copters, infantry, softskinned vehicles and light armored vehicles. 
(USAF via Cole) 


The M163 was the mobile version of the Vulcan system mounted on the 
M113 APC. This was one of the main anti-aircraft weapons in use with 
armored and mechanized units and had been due for replacement by 
the M247 SGT York. When this failed to live up to its expectations the 
M163 was retained until a suitable replacement could be found. (USAF 
via Cole) 


To supplement the Vulcan, armored and mechanized units also used 
the M48 Chaparral. This system mounts Sidewinder missiles on the 
M548 cargo version of the M113. Progressive upgrading of this system 
has allowed it to stay relatively effective since it was introduced during 
the 1970s. The operator rides in an enclosed turret between the mis- 
siles and fires the Sidewiders after acquiring a target from reports from 
the radar console operator and then sighting it visually. (USAF via 
Bishop) 


Perhaps the most effective defense against aircraft which was de- 
ployed was the HAWK missile which has been constantly upgraded 
since it was introduced into service during the 1960s. The HAWK sys- 
tem has its own radar unit and tractor for carrying extra missiles. The 
missile carrier also has a built-in crane to position the missiles on the 
launcher. The carrier can be used to tow the HAWK launcher and radar 
console from position to position. (USAF via Cole) 


These Marines carry out maintenance and adjustments ona HAWK missile 
launcher. The supporting legs of the launcher have been secured to 
prevent the launcher from moving and sandbags have been used to 
cover a cable running from the power box. (USAF via Cole) 


In anticipation of Iraqs use of SCUD missiles, a number of Patriot anti- 
aircraft/missile batteries were deployed to protect possible U.S. and 
Coalition targets in the area. The Patriot was a new system, having just 
gone into production during September of 1990 and was untested in 
combat. (USAF via Cole) 
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A new system deployed to the Persian Gulf was the M998 Avenger, 
based on the HUMMWYV. This system mounted Stinger missiles in a 
turret, mounted on the back of the HUMMWV. This was the first deploy- 
ment of this weapon by the U.S. forces, although the Stinger had seen 
combat in the Falkland Islands and Afghanistan. This mount is referred 
to as the Pedistal Mounted Stinger, or PMS for short. (USAF via Cole) 
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Following the world wide condemnation of the Iraqi invasion, other 
countries quickly became involved in the military build-up in Saudi Arabia. 
Most of the Egyptian equipment deployed to Saudi was American built, 
such as this M88 recovery vehicle and M113 APC from the Egyptian 3rd 
Armored Brigade of the 4th Armored Division. Both vehicles carried a 
Black leaping cat figure on the vehicle sides. 


Egyptian Forces also included elements of two Egyptian armored units, 
which deployed to the Arabian Peninsula equipped with M60A1 tanks 
painted in a Sand, Green, and Brown camouflage scheme. (USAF via 
Cole) 


Egyptian armor carried a variety of markings and camouflage schemes. 
These M113 APCs of the 3rd Armored Brigade carry a Sand, Brown and 
Green camouflage and have a Yellow Lion’s head insignia inside a 
segmented Black circle. (USAF via Cole) 


M109s of the 4th Artillery Brigade, 4th Armored Division, pull into a 
decontamination area during a chemical warfare exercise to practice 
the decontamination of vehicles after an Iraqi chemical attack. The 
large Orange panels on the gun tube are used to identify the vehicles for 
friendly aircraft. (USAF via Cole) 
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To counter any possible Iraqi air attack, these Egyptian troops are | 
equipped with shoulder launched, infrared guided anti-aircraft mis- 
siles. The vehicles are believed to be British built Land Rovers. (USAF 
via Cole) 


This vehicle has been outfitted with a Milan anti-tank missile launcher 
(the missiles are not fitted in the launcher). The Milan had a range of 
2,000 meters and could penetrate 600 millimeters of armor, the same 
as early TOW missiles (the TOW had a range of 3,500 meters). 

(USAF via Cole) 


Even though Kuwait was under occupation, elements of the Kuwaiti 
Army which had escaped, along with other Kuwaiti, were intergrated 
into the Coalition forces. Their main battle tank was the M84, a Yugoslav 
version of the Russian T72. One serious problem which the use of this 
tank caused was one of identification, since there was no obvious dif- 
ference between them and Iraqi T72s. (USAF via Cole) 
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Anumber of other nations sent troops to back up the UN stand against 
the Iraqi invasion. Niger sent a battalion of light infantry to show support 
of the Coalition and its opposition to Hussein’s aggression. (USAF 
via Cole) 
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(Above) The Niger force was not equipped with armor and was forced to 
rely on light vehicles, such as these jeeps armed with recoilless rifles for 
protection against enemy armor. (USAF via Cole) 
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Syria's contribution was two-fold, with over 50,000 troops at the Iraqi 
border and a force 21,000 men and armor (T-62s) in Saudi Arabia. This 
Syrian soldier takes a break during exercises in methods for storming 
trenches. (USAF via Cole) 
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(Below) The largest single contingent of troops aside from the American 
forces was the Saudi Army. Although relatively weak compared to the 
Iraqi forces, it was well equipped and trained. Saudi armor included the 
AMX-10P MICV, AMX-10P support variants and the GCT 155mm AuF1 


self-propelled gun. (USAF via Cole) 


One of the more interesting pieces of equipment employed by the 

Saudi's was the Brazilian made Avibras Techtran 127mm Astros Il rocket 

launcher. These were designed for saturation fire of a target area. 

Highly mobile, these launchers could be set up in a short period of time 

and quickly move out to avoid counter battery fire. (USAF via Cole) The control vehicle for the missile launcher was based on the same 
chassis but with a control module in place of the rocket launcher. One 
vehicle can control the launching of rockets from six different vehicles. 
(USAF via Cole) 


The Saudi Army also has numerous models of the Cadillac Cage V-150 
Commando Armored Cars which were used to equip the Saudi National 
Guard. This guard vehicle was on patrol near Nariya. (USAF via Cole) 


France responded to the Iraqi invasion with its equivalent of the US 
Rapid Deployment Force. Although not equipped with heavy armor, the 
French force had a wide variety of armored vehicles. This AMX-10RC, 
armed with a 90MM gun, was used as a tank destroyer rather then in the 
traditional role of scout vehicle/armored car. The French deployed 
some seventy of these armored cars. (USAF via Cole) 
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The French Panhard ERC 90 six wheeled armored car also saw service 
during the war. Like the AMX-10RS the ERC was fitted with a 90mm gun 
capable of dealing with Iraqi armor. Although designed primarily for the 
export market, some French units were equipped with this armored 


car. (USAF via Cole) 


French ground forces were equipped with the VAB APC 
which could carry ten infantrymen in addition to its two man 
crew. Armed with a 7.62 machine gun, the VAB provided 
protection against small arms fire and shell splinters. The 
glass on the side doors and in the front is bullet proof and 
can be covered by armored flaps. (USAF via Cole) 


For additional anti-tank defense a number of Renault VAB armored per- 
sonnel carriers, fitted with the Euromissile Mephisto system carrying 
four HOT anti-tank missiles, were deployed with French forces. De- 
signated VCAC HOT (Anti-tank) Mephisto, these vehicles supplemented 
the guns of the armored cars and gave the French troops a hard hitting 
anti-tank weapon with a range of 4,000 meters. (USAF via Cole) 


The deployed French forces were very professional and well trained. 
The French forces also included Foreign Legionnaires. Legionnaires 
take part in an exercise and set up a mortar behind their VAB APC. The 
initial French force lacked heavy armor and it was not until much later, 
just prior to the start of the war, that AMX-30B2s arrived to reinforce the 
original units. (USAF via Cole) 
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In October it was decided to send additional forces to beef up the units 
already in Saudi Arabia. These new troops included the famed 1st 
Cavalry Division and elements of the 2nd Armored Division. Like the 
24th Mech and the 197th Infantry Brigade, the 1st Cav was equipped 
with the M1 Abrams. These tankers of the 1st Cav prepare their M1s for 
action. (USAF via Cole) 


A new weapon in the Army inventory was the Multiple Launch Rocket 
System (MLRS) which fires a 227mm unguided rocket with a range in 
excess of 30 kilometers. The system provides for single or volley fire of 
the rockets and was designed for saturation fire over a given area. The 
vehicle was based on a modified Bradley chassis and is designated the 
M987 Fighting Vehicle System (FVS). (USA via Bishop) 


As aresult of the Iraqi threat to use chemical and biological weapons the 
Army deployed the “FOX” Nuclear, Chemical, Biological Recon- 
naissance System (NBCRS) vehicle to the Persian Gulf. Based on the 
German Transport Panser 1, the “Fox” was manufactured in coopera- 
tion with General Dynamics. Due to the limited number in U.S. service 
Germany donated sixty vehicles for use in the Persian Gulf. (USAF 
via Cole) 
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Shortly after the decision to move more American units to the region, 
M1A1s armed with a 120mm cannon and better protection against chemical 
and biological weapons began toarrive. This M1A1 is beingloaded onto 
a trailer for a trip to its assigned unit. (USAF via Cole) 
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A Syrian soldier in heavy protective gear takes cover in a foxhole during 
a live fire combat exercise. Valuable information about the amount of 
time a soldier could operate effectively in the field wearing such equip- 
ment was gained, along with individual familiarization in donning it quickly 
under field conditions. (USAF via Cole) 


The training of the different units which made up the multi-nation Coali- 
tion force varied greatly. During the six months between the seizure of 
Kuwait and the out-break of war, the skills of the individual soldiers 
were sharpened by hard, realistic training. This Qatari soldier practices 
clearing a building during one such exercise. (USAF via Cole) 


A CH-47 Chinook picks up a HMMWV and a 105mm howitzer in a de- 
monstration of how quickly such movement could be made. Familiariza- 
tion with the potential mobility of U.S. forces helped the Saudi's better 
understand American tactics. (USAF via Cole) 
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This M163 Vulcan has been repainted in a desert Sand camouflage and 
has been marked with a small lightning bolt on the flotation compart- 
ment on the side. It may be from the 197th Infantry Brigade which 
arrived in-country with its vehicles camouflaged in a European scheme. 
(USAF via Cole) 


U.S. troops take part in a firing exercise with the Dragon anti-tank mis- 
sile launchers. Unfortunately, the Dragon has a substantial recoil and a 
very evident backblast. Additionally, the weapon’s range and penetra- 
tion power is relatively poor compared to other similar missile types. 
(USAF via Cole) 


A group of HMMWVs, armed with .50 caliber machine guns, moves out 
into the desert on patrol. Desert conditions made it mandatory that 
troops use sunglasses and goggles to combat the effects of sunlight 
and blowing sand when they were on operations. (USAF via Cole) 
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(Above) A newly ar 
front and sides is unloaded and directed to a storage area where it will 
be picked up by a crew from the 1st Cavalry Division. This improved ver- 
sion of the Bradley had almost double the protection of the earlier 
model. (USAF via Cole) 


(Above) Men of the 1st Cav stencil their vehicles with the unit's markings. 
The arrival of these more powerful variants of the M1 gave American forces 
a decided advantage over Iraqi tanks, although more were needed to 
compensate for the much larger Iraqi tank force. (USAF via Cole) 


(Below) A USAF M60A1 moves along the perimeter of an American air- 
field with decoy F-16s in the background. This vehicle was assigned to 
an Explosives Ordnance Demolition (EOD) Team for use in securing and 
detonating possible enemy aerial ordnance such as cluster bombs 
should the Iraqi Air Force make a successful attack. (USAF via Cole) 


(Below) A newly arrived M1A1 is put through its paces in the desert as 
the crew tries out the vehicle's smoke system. Due its thermal sights 
such an attempt at concealment by the Iraqi tanks would be of little or 
no benefit since the M1 crew could pick up the target's heat signature 
while the less sophisticated Iraqi systems would be unable to spot the 
M1s. (USAF via Cole) 
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Logistics played an important part in sustaining the American forces in 
the desert where everything from fuel to food had to be brought in. One 
of the principle supply vehicles of the armored units was the Heavy 
Expanded Mobility Tactical Truck (HEMTT) which came in a number of 
different variants depending on what needed to be hauled. (USAF via 
Cole) 


For armored units the most pressing commodity was fuel, for without it 
the most powerful tank is just a stationary pillbox. A fuel trailer refuels 
3rd Armored vehicles as they train in the desert. These types of trucks 
are eventually to be replaced in tactical units by HEMTT tankers which 
have better mobility over broken ground. (USAF via Cole) 


For light maintenance and recovery in the desert, armored units used 
the M578 which used the same basic chassis as the M107/M110 self- 
propelled gun. This vehicle had only limited lifting power but was cap- 
able of moderate loads such as an engine change. Behind it is an M548 
unarmed cargo carrier. (USAF via Cole) 


For farm boys this might have been a sort of familiar sight, with a slight 
cultural twist. This truck has stopped to let the camels have the right of 
way. Aside from the obvious reasons of safety, the troops had to be care- 
ful not to antagonize the local Nomads to whom the camel was an 
important part of their daily life. (USMC via Green) 


When conditions permitted, hot food was brought forward to the troops 
both for morale and health reasons. The food was then dispersed to 
units in containers to keep it warm. Any soldier who has spent time in 
the field will be the first to admit that nothing helps keep up spirits like 
good hot food. (USMC via Green) 


One thing about living in the desert was that there was a plentiful supply 
of sand for filling sandbags. These members of the 1st Cav show their 
obvious “enthusiasm” for sandbag detail as they prepare a defensive 
position south of the Wadi al Batin. (USA via Green) 


Due to its amphibious characteristics, the AAVP-7 is a large vehicle with 
a high silhouette. While this gives the crew an advantage in spotting 
targets, it also made the vehicle very easy to locate and hard to hide in 
the desert. This Amtrac, camouflaged in a desert scheme, moves out of 
a forward position on a patrol. (USMC via Green) 


A group of Marines take a break for a lunch of MREs (Meals Ready To 
Eat) in the shade of their truck. A more common (and printable) name 
for them was “Meals Refused by Everyone.” As with their forefathers, 
some of these men have provided certain seasonings and spices to 
make the MREs more palatable. (USMC via Green) 


Not all the terrain of the Persian Gulf region was sand. A Marine AAVP-7 
on patrol moves through a series of low hills and rock outcrops near the 
coast. Such terrain would have made it easy for small teams of infil- 
trators to wait in hiding for a target of opportunity, and constant vigilance 
was the only way to ensure against such a surprise. (USMC via Green) 


The hallmark of Marine operations was the integration of air, sea and 
land power into one cohesive body in which Marines on the ground are 
supported by Marines in the air and Navy gun fire support is directed by 
Marine observation teams. Two of these elements are the CH-46 Sea 
Knight and the LAV-25. (USMC via Green) 
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(Above) Newly arrived M1A1s from the 1st Cav prepare to test fire their 
cannons before going out into the desert. The more rounded fume 
extractor on the barrel is the easiest way to identify an M1A1 from the 
earlier M1 Abrams. (USAF via Cole) 


(Above) Tankers of the 2/8th, 1st Cav prepare newly arrived M1A1s to 
move out into the desert. Many items needed to be installed on the 
tanks that arrived from storage units. After all the items were reattached 
and tested, the vehicles would be combat ready. (USAF via Cole) 


(Below) The crew of this 3rd Cav Bradley take a break during a training 
exercise with airborne forces. When the unit arrived in-country, its 
vehicles were in European camouflage and there was some question as 
to the value of repainting them. After a short time in the desert the sand 
and sun usually greatly toned down the darker colors. (USAF via Cole) 
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(Below) A newly arrived M1A1 of the 3rd Armored Cavalry kicks up 
clouds of dust as it maneuvers in the desert. The fine, granulated sand 
was a constant source of problems for the troops and played havoc with 
the engines. In particular, Abrams crews had to be very maintenance 
conscious because of its turbine power plant. (USAF via Cole) 


This Abrams is parked outside a camouflaged position at a temporary 
base in the desert. It is highly unlikely that the Olive Drab net would provide 
much in the way of concealment against the lightly colored desert sand. 
(USAF via Cole) 


While maintenance is performed on their tank, these Marines take 
advantage of the lull in activity to catch up on their sleep. Besides the 
reactive armor for protection against enemy anti-tank weapons, the 
crew has added sandbags to the front of the hull for additional protec- 


tion. The folding cots were a common item with armor and mechanized 
units. (USAF via Cole) 
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A Bradley of the 1st of the 3rd Cav moves down a desert road during a 
training exercise designed to acclimate the troops to desert conditions, 
even though the unit came from Fort Bliss, Texas where the tem- 
peratures get quite high. Even with this background, the unit still trained 


extensively prior to hostilities in order to be fully prepared. (USAF via 
Cole) 


A squad of marines get their bearings from the top of an Amtrac fitted 
with P900 aplique armor. This armor mesh is composed of two sheets 
which have alternating patterns when fitted over one another helping to 
deflect small arms fire. The lack of camouflage paint makes the vehicle 
stand out against the desert sand. (USAF via Cole) 
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A Marine loads 25mm cannon shells for the main armament of an LAV-25. 
These were designed for use against lightly armored and softskinned 
vehicles and had little value against heavy armor. There were approx- 
imately 200 LAVs assigned to the 1st and 2nd Marine Divisions which 
formed the 1st Marine Expeditionary Force. (USMC via Green) 
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The Marines used their LVTP-7A1s in much the same way Army troops 
used their M113s. Although they were not comparable to the Bradley in 
speed and firepower, the vehicle performed fairly well in the desert 
even though it was not primarily intended for extended land operations. 
(USMC via Green) 


An M60 machine gun fighting position on the perimeter of a unit from 
the 7th Corps. The M60, the standard U.S. light machine gun, had seen 
extensive service in Vietnam and was a fine, reliable weapon. Extensive 
amounts of building material and sandbags were needed to construct 
defensive positions in the desert, but in case of an attack a well built 
bunker could mean the difference between life and death. (USAF via 
Cole) 
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During the six month period prior to the start of the ground 


constructed numerous obstacles and fortifications along the border 
areas to hinder and channel any ground attack into preregistered kill 
zones. Near the border a row of barbed wire and metal bars were 
implaced to slow the infantry and tangle the treads and bogey wheels of 
armored vehicles. (Reising) 


An extensive Iraqi mine field which extends as far as the eye can see lies 
exposed by the blowing sand. Many fields were covered over by sand 
and were rendered harmless; others were detonated by the weight of 
the sand, while some were exposed to Allied troops who avoided them, 
set them off, or cleared them. (Reising) 


One of the oil-filled Iraqi trenches which were to be set on fire in case of 
an attack. They would stop or force the attackers into a choke-point 
where they could be brought under artillery fire. In many cases the oil 
seeped into the ground or was covered over by blowing sand, making it 
difficult to light. The oil in this trench was about ten feet deep while the 
width averaged ten to twelve feet. (Reising) 
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The Iraqi Army constructed an extensive series of fortifications along 
the Kuwaiti/Saudi border which were sometimes referred to as the 
*Saddam Line." Although this was viewed as a serious obstacle, Coali- 
tion forces made plans to breach the line with a number of specialized 
support vehicles, including this armored bulldozer. (USAF via Cole) 


Mines were a particularly menacing problem for both men and vehicles. 
These M728 CEVs have been outfitted with a special mine plow to 
uncover the mines. The plow has been fitted to the standard dozer 
blade which normally equips the M728. (USAF via Cole) 


Another specialized vehicle earmarked for the assault on the “Saddam 
Line" was the M9 High Speed Combat Earth Mover which allowed the 
Operator to clear a path for the following tanks and APCs with a fair 
degree of protection. The M9, unlike the M728 and armored dozer had 
never been used in combat until its deployment to the Persian Gulf. 
(USAF via Cole) 
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training exercise just prior to the outbreak of DESERT STORM. Cons- effort. This job fell to such vehicles as this M977 HEMTT which is carrying a 
tant training honed the Coalition forces into a cohesive military force load of ammunition. This vehicle has been manufactured in a number of 
despite the cultural and language barriers. (USAF via Cole) variants to carry all types of ammunition and supplies. (USAF via Cole) 
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During early and mid-February Coalition ground elements began to 
move into possible positions to launch a ground attack into Kuwait and 
south-eastern Iraq. A column of M1A1s from the 3rd Armored Division, 
7th Corps, provide flank security for the line of soft-skinned vehicles in 
the background. (USAF via Cole) 


When the war started on January 16th, US time, a massive aerial assault Tra 
began on every conceivable Iraqi target of military potential in both Iraq 
and Kuwait. Almost every weapon in the inventory was used, from the F- 
117 Stealth fighter to cruise missiles. These F-16s are on their way to 
targets in Iraq carrying conventional bombs. (USAF via Cole) 


| After the initial series of strikes, the focus of the air war shifted to tacti- 
| cal targets with the intent of softening up Iraqi ground forces by cutting 
| their supply lines, destroying stockpiles and eliminating armor and 
artillery concentrations. This bridge over Euphrates River at Nasaria 
was destroyed as part of the interdiction of Iraqi lines of communica- 
tion. (USAF via Cole) 
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Stockpiled supplies were also located and hit since the Iraqis had 
almost six months to prepare for the attack by Coalition forces. This 
supply complex of ammunition bunkers received a number of hits 
which destroyed at least two of the hardened sites. (USAF via Cole) 


In the two weeks preceding the actual ground assault, Iraqi armor for- 
mations in particular received special attention in order to eliminate as 
much of their strength as possible. This T59, a Chinese copy of the Russian 
T55, was hit by a number of rockets which totally destroyed it. One of 
the premier tank killers was the A-10 “Warthog.” (USAF via Cole) 


One of the earliest fears during the initial deployment of allied forces 
was that Iraq would use its Soviet supplied SCUD-B missiles to hit 
targets in Saudi Arabia and Israel with high explosive, chemical and 
biological warheads. Fortunately only the high explosive warhead was 
used. This SCUD or variant was destroyed by a Patriot anti-missile mis- 
sile. (USAF via Cole) 


LED 


trains its missile battery toward the potential flight path of Iraqi SCUDs. 
Due to allied air superiority, SCUDs were launched under the cover of 
darkness in order to prevent their detection by allied aircraft. The Pat- 
riots had a high percentage of success both in Saudi Arabia and Israel. 


(USAF via Cole) 


A SCUD which came down in the desert is examined by Allied person- 
nel. From its appearance the missile might have been deflected from its 
course bya Patriot missile. It also looks like the warhead separated from 
the body of the rocket prior to impact. (USAF via Cole) 
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The Missile Engagement Control Station was responsible for the launch- 
ing of the Patriot after an incoming SCUD was detected. The haste in 
which the Patriot Batteries were deployed is evident from the European 
type camouflage scheme on the vehicle. This vehicle was from “D” Bat- 

ut of Fort Bliss, Texas. (USAF via Cole) 
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A damaged SCUD missile is loaded onto a trailer to be taken back for 
analysis by intelligence personnel. While the SCUD threat made headlines, 
it was not really of any military significance. It was more a political 
weapon used by Hussein to try and get Israel into the war to break up 
the Coalition and to terrorize the civilian populace of Israeli and Arab 
cities. (USAF via Cole) 


In one ofthe first groundactions ofthe war, a small Kuwaiti island, which 
wasthe site of an Iraqi radar installation, was recaptured by Navy SEALs 
after a bloodless assault. The condition of the Iraqi troops on the island 
gave U.S. and Allied commanders an indication of the state of morale 
and supplies of the Iraqi army. (USAF via Cole) 


The initial stage of the ground offensive called for Marines and Joint 
Arab Command troops to carry out an assault on the eastern portion of 
the Saddam line as far as possible from the main Allied thrust. These 
attacks brought immediate results as the Iraqi troops began to surrender 
in large numbers before the Coalition attack. A group of Iraqi prisoners 
march past several AAVP-7s as they head for POW compounds. (USMC 
via Nuss) 
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As the Marines advanced, they were covered by Allied fixed-wing air- 

craft and helicopters. For the helicopters, flying close to the ground 

caused large dust clouds which could be disastrous for the helicopter 

crew if they were not careful. This Marine Sea Cobra hovers over the 

desert as a barely visible column of Marine tanks moves forward behind By the second day the Marines were close to Kuwait City. As they moved 

it. (USMC via Nuss) farther north they began to come across the mass destruction left by 
the retreating Iraqi forces. These Marines have halted their amtracs to 
view the hugh clouds of smoke caused by the oil fires set off by the Iraqi 
soldiers. (USMC via Nuss) 


As Allied forces advanced into the burning oil fields visibility began to 
decrease due to the large columns of smoke. Even though it was mid- 
day, the smoke gave the impression of twilight as a group of Coalition 
vehicles moves toward Kuwait City. (USMC via Nuss) 
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The Offensive 


On 24 February, coalition forces began the ground war to free Kuwait. 


1. Marines and The Tiger Brigade attack through the Iraqi defenive 
line. 


2. Saudi forces attack up the coast. 


3. Pan Arab forces launch diversionary assault. 


ae TCORPS 7577 4. U.S. and British forces cross the Iraqi border. 
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25-26 February 


1. Marines and Saudi forces continue toward Kuwait City. 


2. Pan Arab forces turn toward Kuwait City. 


3. British and U.S. forces turn toward the Kuwait border to block 
retreating Iraqi Republican Guards. 


4. 24th Infantry takes up blocking positions in the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley. 


5. French set up blocking positions in western Iraq. 
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27 February 

1. Marines, Saudi and Pan Arab forces take Kuwait City. 1st Marines 
hold Kuwait International Airport, 2nd Marines block all exits from 
the city while Saudi and Pan Arab forces enter the city. 

2. U.S. VII Corps crosses Kuwait border attacking eastward. 


3. XVIII Airborne Corps attacks eastward, blocking retreating Iraqi 
forces and sealing the Kuwaiti border. 
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As the Iraqis retreated in panic, it became easier to destroy their armor 
as they grouped in large concentrations. This T55 or T59 was hit from 
behind and was burned out completely. The brackets on the side were 
for side skirts made of a fiberglass material. (USAF via Cole) 


As the Marines closed in on Kuwait City they allowed the 35th Armored 
Brigade of the Kuwaiti Army, along with other Arab forces of Task Force 
Muthana, the honor of capturing the city. The crew of this battered- 
looking tank prepares to move out from their camp during the early 
morning hours. (USMC via Nuss) 
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This Iraqi T55 tank was knocked out by a direct hit on the side. After 
penetration the tank burned and between the initial explosion and the 
resulting fire it is highly doubtful if the crew managed to get out. (USAF 
via Cole) 
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An M1A1 of the 1st Armored Division moves across the desert during 
the initial stages of the advance north of the “Saddam line.” The large 
black markings on the side skirts are for tactical use and identification. 
The crew has stored a large amount of gear on the outside of the turret. 
(USAF via Cole) 


This Iraqi T62 exploded after it was hit by Allied tank fire. The crew did 
not survive the explosion which tore apart the tank. (USAF via Cole) 


Some Iraqi tankers chose to fight from dug-in positions, but the results 
were the same — total destruction. This T55, dug in outside Kuwait City, 
was destroyed by a hit on the vehicle’s side. (USAF via Cole) 


Many Iraqi armored vehicles were simply abandoned by their crews. 
This dug-in self-propelled 122mm howitzer was found to be in perfect 


fighting order. (USAF via Cole) 


The Coalition control of the air made any movement by the Iraqis during 
daylight almost impossible, even with mobile anti-aircraft missiles such 
as this SA-6 Gainful, which was abandoned during the opening phases 
of the war. (USAF via Cole) 


Others vehicles were destroyed by Allied aircraft or helicopters which 
flew protective cover over the army, while searching for targets of 
opportunity. This GAZ-66 truck, carrying a 14.5mm anti-aircraft gun was 
knocked out during such an attack. (USAF via Cole) 


These SA-6 missiles were destined never to be fired since the SA-6 
transloader that was carrying them was hit and the missiles damaged. 
Such attacks made it almost impossible for Iraqi troops to defend them- 
selves against air attack except with small arms fire and shoulder launched 
missiles. (USAF via Cole) 
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A column of M1A1s from the 3rd Brigade, 1st Armored Division move 
into Kuwait through a cloud of dust raised by the lead tanks. In order to 
cut down on the possibility of mistaken attack by Allied aircraft, the 
tanks and vehicles carry very prominent markings and orange iden- 
| tification panels on the vehicle tops. (USAF via Cole) 


This abandoned lraqi bunker near the border had a wide variety of per- 
sonnel and military gear scattered around it, a testimony to the sudden 
flight by many Iraqi soldiers as Allied forces began their attack. Such 
bunkers might house only a few troops or it might be the beginning of an 
extensive underground bunker complex. (Reising) 


As the ground assault gained momentum the Iraqi army cracked in the 

a face of the overwhelming Coalition air and ground attacks. This Iraqi 
T55 tried to maneuver against allied tanks but was destroyed as it 
cleared the small rise it rests on. (USAF via Cole) 
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| A burnt-out Type 63 APC lies near the border, completely derelict. This 
Chinese built vehicle was bought in large numbers by the Iraqi Army but 
was not well liked by the troops who felt it was too lightly armed and 
armored, mechanically unrealiable and very cramped. It could carry 
thirteen troops and had a heavy machine gun. (Reising) 


During the advances across the desert an M1 unit takes time to re- 
plenish their ammunition supply from a HEMTT. The advance never suf- 
| fered from a lack of ammunition, fuel, and other needed items as the 
logistical support units performed brilliantly in keeping the fighting 
units well supplied. (USAF via Cole) 


A knocked out MT-LB multi-purpose tracked vehicle. The Iraqi Army 
used these vehicles to tow artillery and as armored personnel carriers. 
This one was extensively burnt out and may have been hit by an air 
attack. (Reising) 


A destroyed T59 about 25 miles southwest of Kuwait City stands in 
mute testimony to the accuracy of Allied tank fire. A small hole where 
the round penetrated can be seen just behind the first smoke launcher. 
The T59 can be distinguished from the T55 by a large ventilator on the 
roof and headlights mounted on the fenders. (Reising) 


An abandoned Panhard AML armored car, fitted with a 90mm Lynx turret 
is examined by U.S. troops. Someone has taken a shell and stuck it in 
the gun barrel for a humorous touch. The camouflage pattern consisted 
of a Sand base with Green splotches. (Reising) 


This Chinese-built T59 was knocked out in the open desert by superior 
allied tank firepower against which Iraqi tanks stood little chance. When a 
tank brewed up like this the crew stood little chance of escaping. (USAF 
via Cole) ' 
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The British used the Challenger as their Main Battle Tank (MBT) in their 
drive along the right flank of the U.S. 7th Corps as they drove into Iraq. 
This was done in part to ease logistical problems and due to the dif- 
ferent philosophies as to how armored formations should be employed 
under such circumstances. (USAF via Cole) 


A British FV 432 passes by a burning BRDM-2 during the advance along 
the western rim of the Wadial Batin. The BRDM may have been from the 
47th Infantry Division. This unit, along with the Iraqi 12th Armored Divi- 
sion, was destroyed by the 1st British Armored Division (Desert Rats) 
during the initial days of the offensive. (USAF via Cole) 


The crew of this British Warrior IFV take a break to brew up tea just like 
their forefathers did in North Africa fifty years earlier. The Warrior is the 
newest British armored vehicle and carries a 30mm Rarden cannon. 
(USAF via Cole) 
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An FV432 moves along a desert track as the 1st Armored Division 
moves toward the northern side of the area near Kuwait City. The FV 
432 was comparable to the U.S. M113 in overall characteristics and has 
been the basis for a number of specialized variants. (USAF via Cole) 


A command/communications version of the FV432 pulls into a forward 
position to set up communications. This variant has additional radio 
sets, mapboards andatent structure which can be erected at the rear of 
the vehicle for additional work space. (USAF via Cole) 


A group of command/communications FV432s and M577 command 
vehicles have set up shop for the headquarters of a major unit of the 1st 
Armored Division in the later stages of the drive into Kuwait. The ability 
to quickly put together or take down such a section greatly facilitated 
movement over great distances with a minimum of disruption. (USAF 
via Cole) 


The number of vehicles needed to sustain a modern armored drive is 
significant. These support units belong to the 1st Armored Division. 
The large number of different types of soft-skinned vehicles creates a 
certain amount of logistical and maintenance problems. (USAF via Cole) 


Agroup of British soft-skinned vehicles and light AFVs take a break dur- 
ing the drive north with the U.S. 7th Corps. Ferret armored cars have 
been replaced in front-line British service but have been retained for 
secondary service in various armored units. (USAF via Cole) 


An FV432 and a Samaritan ambulance rest during a lull in the fighting. 
The Samaritan is the ambulance version of the Scorpion CVR(T) family 
andcan carry five casualties in addition to its crew of two. On prolonged 
missions, an extra crewman is carried to help with casualties. (USAF 
via Cole) 


Some of the Kuwaiti tanks that took part in the drive to liberate Kuwait 
City. These M84s were probably from the 35th Kuwaiti Armored Brigade 
and carry a number of patriotic slogans painted on their side skirts. This 
unit was one ofthe best in the Coalition forces and gave a good account 
of itself during the retreat from Kuwait in the early days of the Iraqi inva- 
sion. (Reising) 


This ambulance version of the FV 432, was prominently marked with a 
Red cross insignia. The ambulance version of the FV432 can carry between 
four and seven patients along with a two man crew. On the right is an 
M548 Cargo Carrier being used in a medical role. (USAF via Cole) 


One of the few surviving Kuwaiti Chieftans that was able to be saved 
when the home forces pulled out of Kuwait and retreated into Saudi 
Arabia. Close observation of the tank's side shows the inverted V along 
with what appears to be three White identification stripes. (Reising) 


The road to Kuwait City was littered with abandoned or knocked out 
Iraqi equipment. The T59 in the foreground was abandoned in working 
order while the one in the background was destroyed by Coalition tank 
fire. The marking on the side of the turret appears to be a White square 
with a Blue and Red triangle in the middle. (Reising) 


A Panhard VCR/TH with a Euromissile UTM 800 turret lies abandoned 
near Kuwait City. From appearances the vehicle was pushed back away 
from the road after it had been abandoned. In the distance are elements 
of an Egyptian armored unit. The vehicle missile launcher carried four 
HOT ATGW which had a range of 4,000 meters. (Reising) 


Whether out in the open or dug in the results were the same. This uela: pe i: ^ 2 "Es Sd 
Brazilian built ENGESA EE-9 Cascavel was destroyed in its dug-in posi- ~~ CLONE UII iid de "pm gad 
tion in southern Kuwait. It was armed with a 90mm gun and has a laser rE Cos aare eg quee TX A oe D. ; | 
range finder over the main gun. The significance of the marking on the We BULL Pan : ny E LOU CONES 


turret is not known. (USAF via Cole) 
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As the coalition forces moved into Kuwait, the Iraqis destroyed nearly 
all the oil wells with explosives, creating massive clouds of Black smoke, 
which they had hoped would provide some cover for their retreating 
forces. (USAF via Cole) 


A Kuwaiti M84 moves across the desert during the drive into the Iraqi 
defensive line. Even though their country was occupied the Kuwaitis 
were able to field a sizeable force to help free their country. A Kuwaiti 
unit was given the honor of liberating Kuwait City from the defending 
Iraqi forces. As with most tankers these Kuwaitis have festooned the 
outside of their vehicle with all sorts of extra gear. (USAF via Cole) 


A Saudi M113 leads a column of allied armored and soft-skinned vehicles 
through a cleared mine field as the coalitian forces close in on the re- 
treating Iraqi units which were still in Kuwait. All the forces engaged in 
the liberation of Kuwait performed well despite the wide diversity of 
training and equipment. (USAF via Cole) 


Unfortunately for the Iraqis, the smoke cover from the burning oil did little 
good as the thermal sights on the M1s easily picked out targets at 
ranges far beyond effective Iraqi return fire. This dug-in T72 never hada 
chance, and little remains of the tank as it is by-passed by M1A1s. 
(USAF via Cole) 
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A Marine M60A1, M88, and HUMMWYV pause in their drive on Kuwait City 
| near some burning oil wells. In their move toward the city the Marines 
fought a fierce battle with the 3rd Iraqi Armored Division at Kuwait Inter- 


national Airport and completely wiped out the Iraqi unit. (USMC via 
Nuss) 


American soldiers move through a rubble-strewn lot on the lookout for | 
hiding Iraqi soldiers and weapons. One of the most pleasant surprises —€— 

of the campaign was the lack of enemy resistance in the built-up areas, 
which saved countless allied casualties. (USMC via Nuss) 


Fighting at the airport was fierce, but the coalition forces quickly over- 
came Iraqi resistance. U.S. troops patrol one of the parking areas look- s Eoo E 
ing for unexploded ordnance or booby traps. In the background lies the 
remains of a Kuwait Airways hanger. (USMC via Nuss) 
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l As the Coalition forces got closer to the city they came across aban- 
| doned tanks scattered in defensive positions, such as this T55 whose 
crew had realized the futility of fighting a losing battle for Saddam Hussein. An abandoned T59 in a dug-in position southwest of Kuwait City pro- 
(USAF via Cole) vides a prop in a souvenir war photograph for this U.S. soldier. The 

bright Green striping on this tank is in marked contrast to the dull Sand 
il base coat. Many lraqi tank crews abandoned perfectly good vehicles 
f during their retreat when the Coalition forces began their invasion. 
(Reising) 
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The driver of this T55 or T59 drove his vehicle up onto a concrete 
highway divider in a moment of panic and was unable to get it off. The 
tank was later found abandoned by some newsmen with the engine still 
running. There are two different types of registration on the rear of the 


hull. (USAF via Cole) 


A column of HUMMWVS on the move during the closing days of the war, 
take a break before the final push. The tremendous carrying capability 
ofthe vehicle is evident from the massive amount of gear strapped onto 
the vehicle in every conceivable place. On top the nearest HUMMWV 
(left) are Dragon anti-tank missile launchers. (USAF via Cole) 


Anabandoned anti-aircraft position outside Kuwait City. Prewar predic- 
tions of air losses to ground defenses never came close to what the 
experts thought they would be, one ofthe pleasant surprises of the war. 


(USAF via Cole) 
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A U.S. soldier and his dog search the Kuwait Radio and TV building for A pair of ambulance versions of the HMMWV moves toward the front to 
pockets of enemy troops that might still be hiding insideandattempting pick up wounded. It can carry either four stretchers or eight seated 
to escape capture. (USAF via Cole) patients in the air-conditioned compartment. (USAF via Cole) 


(Above) A Marine HMMWV armed with a TOW missile launcher moves 

into Kuwait City. The Kuwaiti soldiers and civilians greeted the Marines M : 

with cheers and jubilation. The overwhelming response to their efforts (Below) Once inside the city, the coalition forces fanned out to clear out 

by the Kuwaiti people made all the allied forces involved proud ofthe the last remnants of the Iraqi Army. They found large amounts of aban- 

part they played in the liberation of the country from the Iraqi Army. doned equipment, such as this Chinese-built Silkworm missile found 

(USMC via Nuss) hidden inside a girl's school. The Silkworm was designed for use against 
naval targets. (USAF via Cole) 


Marines hold up an American flag next to a captured Iraqi flag following 
the end of their drive north from the Kuwait/Saudi Arabia border. Behind 
the Marines are a group of LAV-25s flying a variety of flags and pen- 
nants. (USMC via Nuss) 


After the liberation, Kuwaiti children play on an abandoned Iraqi anti- 
aircraft gun. There were an unfortunate number of military and civilian 
deaths and injuries caused by booby traps before such sites were 
either cleared or placed off limits. (USAF via Cole) 


A group of Kuwaiti M84s are deployed to stop Iraqi troops still inside 
Kuwait City from escaping and to guard against a possible Iraqi counter- 
attack. The ease in which the coalition forces defeated the Iraqi Army 
came as a surprise to many who thought there would be heavy fighting 
and thousands of allied casualties. (Reising) 


Inside Kuwait City scenes of destruction greeted the liberators. Sights 
like this burned out T55 were commonplace and testified to the ferocity 
of modern air/land combat. (USAF via Cole) 


Jubilant Kuwaiti civilians, their car decorated with the flags of the liberating 
Allied forces, take part in an impromptu parade to celebrate their liberation. 
Such scenes made the efforts to liberate the small country worthwhile 
to the troops who took part in Operation DESERT STORM (USAF via 
Cole) 


North of the city, long lines of enemy troops in tanks, AFVs and civilian 
vehicles were caught by Allied ground and air units and systematically 
destroyed. These civilian trucks and a T55 lie alongside a road out of the 
city. The tank is probably from the 3rd Armored Division. (USAF via 
Cole) 
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This Kuwaiti M84 awaits maintenance inside Kuwait City shortly after 
the liberation of the city by elements of the 35th Kuwaiti Armored 
Brigade. The sergeant who commanded this tank lost a brother, who 


À : d : is A group of American soldiers barter with the Kuwaiti crew of this BMP-2 
died during the occupation of Kuwait by the Iraqis. (Reising) 


for a Kuwaiti flag which the soldier on the turret has just pulled down 
from the antenna. The White and Black identification markings are very 
prominentas is the picture of the Emir of Kuwait, which was taped to the 
side skirt just in front of the White stripes. (Reising) 
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Jubilant American troops proudly pose in the desert with a tattered US 
flag at the end of the five-day ground war. Throughout the war, the U.S. 
personnel received constant reminders that the people back home 
were behind them, and this knowledge did much to sustain the men and 
women in the field. (USAF via Cole) 


In their headlong retreat, Iraqi soldiers stole Kuwaiti civilian vehicles to 
escape the allied advance, but to no avail. Many ended up like these 
burnt-out vehicles. (USAF via Cole) 


| While the celebrations went on, allied forces consolidated their hold on 

| the city. These MPs check out an apartment complex for Iraqi soldiers 

I n or injured civilians. The heavy house-to-house fighting which many 

il | expected never materialized, much to the relief of ground forces. Had 

it the Iraqis chosen to fight it out, casualties would have been heavy. 
(USAF via Cole) 
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| GEN Norman Schwarzkopf, the leader of the coalition effort, indicates 
| terms ofthe cease-fire to the Iraqi delegation, following the cessation of 
| general hostilities. GEN Schwarzkopf orchestrated the overall war based 
| primarily on military considerations, rather than being hamstrung by 
| political concerns as was the case in Vietnam. (USAF via Cole) 


A U.S. solider warily examines an Iraqi trench following the end of hos- 


Despite the cease-fire, allied forces remained on alert in case of an Iraqi 
surprise attack with what few forces were left, and to police the bat- 
tlefield of thousands of heavy weapons, explosives and mine fields 
which dotted the desert. (USMC via Nuss) 
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tilities. Due to the sudden collapse of the Iraqi Army, massive amounts 
of weapons and ordnance were left lying around, and policing the bat- 
tlefield required a major effort. In some ways, this was more dangerous 
than the actual war itself. (USAF via Cole) 


Burning oil wells dot the Kuwaiti countryside as massive amounts of 
pollution pour into the atmosphere, a testimony to the barbaric charac- 
teristics of Saddam Hussein’s attitude toward Kuwait and the people of 
the world. The ecological impact of this sorched earth policy carried out 
by the Iraqi Army at Saddam’s directions will have a significant impact 
on the Persian Gulf region for decades to come. (USAF via Cole) 


When Allied troops arrived on Tallil Airfield, they found extensive damage 
to both aircraft and facilities. The burned out remains of an Mi-8 Hip 
helicopter rests in front of a bombed out hardened aircraft shelter. The 
large objects on the ground in front of the shelter are the shelter blast 
doors, which were blown out by an internal explosion, probably from a 
2,000 pound laser guided bomb. (USAF via Cole) 


While all these events were going on the attitude of the common American 
serviceman could be summed up by this graffiti on the front of this truck 
from the 24th Infantry Division. The Division had arrived in Saudi Arabia 
back in late August and early September. (SP Scott Beaujon) 


The Victors: Members of the 82nd Airborne prepare to redeploy home 
after six months in the desert. These tankers and their M551 Sheridans 
were the first US armored force in Saudi Arabia and at the time no one 
could have forecast what the final outcome of the crisis would be. 
(USAF via Cole) 
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The Vanquished: An abandoned lraqi T59 at the end of the battle. The 
tank is from the 3rd Armored Division as indicated by the faded color on 
the fume extractor. The markings on the turret are for tactical purposes. 
During the course of the war it is estimated that 3,700 Iraqi tanks were 
either destroyed or captured through a combination of Allied air and 
ground attacks. (USAF via Cole) 
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